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WHAT  THE  RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARE  DOING  TO  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 


AN.  ADDRESS  BY 

ARTHUR  W.  THOMPSON 

Vice-President — The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
Member— Special  Committee  on  National  Defense 
American  Railway  Association 

Before  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  Railway  Club,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
July  19,  1917 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Southern  and  South- 
western Railway  Club: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here  today  and  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  railroad 
officers  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  railways  whom 
I  have  not  previously  had  the  opportunity  and  pleasure 
of  meeting.  Upon  request  of  your  President,  the  National 
Security  League  of  New  York  invited  me  to  address  you 
as  an  officer  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  and  with  your 
permission  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  of  what  is 
being  done  by  this  association  and  its  Special  Committee 
on  National  Defense ;  and  more  particularly  the  Executive 
Committee  of  five  railroad  presidents,  now  referred  to  as 
the  "  Railroad  War  Board/'  together  with  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  While  the  trip  to  Atlanta  is  a  long  one 
from  .Baltimore,  hot  at  this  time  of  the  year,  my  sense  of 
duty  and  the  opportunity  to  help  "do  my  bit"  brings  me 
here,  and  I  hope  I  may  interest  you,  not  by  any  flowery 
address,  but  by  giving  you  some  facts  in  connection  with 
the  railroads  of  our  country  and  what  they  are  doing  to 
help  win  the  war. 

We  are,  of  course,  first  of  all,  citizens  of  the  United  W*T  Situa- 

.  tion 

States,  and  secondly  railroad  men.  Since  the  6th  of  April, 
when  war  was  declared  on  Germany,  we  stand  on  one  plane, 
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notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  us  may  be  officers 
of  higher  rank  than  others.  We  have  exactly  the  same 
interest  in  this  great  world  struggle,  with  one  determination 
before  us— to  win  the  war.  Not  to  mention  that  there  are 
thousands  of  human  beings  crippled  for  life,  minds  shat- 
tered, eyesight  destroyed,  there  are  15,000  men  killed  every 
day  in  battle,  or  ten  men  every  minute  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  In  addition,  there  is  an  expense  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  every  day  in  money.  As  you  know, 
the  United  States  for  a  long  time,  longer  than  seemed 
necessary  to  some  of  us,  kept  out  of  the  war,  but  now  that 
we  are  in  it,  we  are  in  to  win. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  executives 
of  the  railroads,  has  a  right  to  depend  upon  the  men  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  railroads  to  give  that  support 
which  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time,  and  every  man's 
mind  should  now  be  occupied  by  a  single  thought  until 
the  end  of  the  war  and  that  is,  win  the  war.  (Applause.) 

Much  depends  upon  the  railroad  men  of  this  country  as 
to  how  soon  the  war  is  ended,  and  much  of  the  future  of 
the  railroads  after  the  war  depends  on  what  the  railroad 
men  are  able  to  do  during  this  crisis.  What  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  bring  about  great  service  to  our  country, 
great  efficiency  to  the  railway  transportation  machine,  and 
great  credit  to  the  men  who  operate  the  railroads.  If 
we  are  successful  the  standing  of  the  railroads  and  their 
officers  will  be  an  enviable  one,  one  that  we  have  all  sought 
to  accomplish  during  the  past  few  years,  and  one  that  is 
most  difficult  to  accomplish. 

For  years  the  railroads  have  been  criticised,  and  in  many 
cases  rightly  so,  for  what  they  have  or  have  not  done,  and 
during  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
creating  a  better  understanding  with  the  public,  better 
service  to  the  public,  better  results  for  the  owners  of  the 
properties,  and  this  is  now  the  supreme  moment  to  indicate 
what  actually  can  be  accomplished  by  the  managers  of 
the  railroads. 
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I  had  the  good  fortune  to  accompany  Marshal  Joffre  and 
the  French  War  Mission  on  their  trip  from  Washington 
to  Chicago.  During  the  entire  trip  this  great  soldier 
studied  the  railroad  maps  continuously,  asking  many 
questions  of  detail  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads of  America,  their  capacity,  etc.  He  studied  the 
location  of  our  steel  manufactories,  and  particularly  the 
location  of  munition  plants.  The  density  of  munition 
plants  and  manufacturing  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
seemed  to  interest  him  most,  and  he  constantly  thought 
of  how  the  railroads  and  the  industrial  plants  of  this 
country  could  best  serve  in  this  war.  He  told  me  (through 
Colonel  Cosby,  of  the  United  States  Army,  our  interpreter) 
that  the  battle  of  the  Marne  was  won  by  the  railroads. 
Without  the  railroads  it  would  never  have  been  possible 
to  bring  up  supplies  and  support  such  an  army  with  the 
necessary  munitions,  impedimenta,  etc.  In  other  words, 
as  he  expressed  it,  the  railroads  won  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  which  was  the  turning  point  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  war,  and  the  winning  of  which  battle  undoubtedly 
saved  France  and  gave  England  and  the  United  States 
time  to  prepare  for  the  part  they  are  taking  in  this  great 
catastrophe.  That  was  the  statement  made  by  "The 
Hero  of  the  Marne,"  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the 
present  day.  (Applause.) 

To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  American  railroads  How  th« . 

°  plans  of  the 

and  the  question  of  transportation  in  connection  with  railroads 

1  A  developed 

"winning  the  war."  On  October  26,  1915,  the  Secretary  j£e  war™" 
of  War  wrote  Mr.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  President  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  and  asked  that  a  special 
committee  of  officers  of  that  association  be  detailed  to 
co-operate  with  the  War  Department  in  making  studies 
of  the  needs  of  that  department  for  railway  war  transpor- 
tation, and  particularly  to  assemble  information  and  data 
concerning  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  their 
capacity,  efficiency,  etc.,  for  use  of  the  War  Department 
in  times  of  stress,  and  which  information  would  be  desired  . 
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in  connection  with  the  handling  of  troops,  etc.  A  special 
committee  of  four  to  co-operate  with  the  military 
authorities  was  appointed  as  follows: 

Fairfax  Harrison,  President,  Southern  Railway,  Chair- 
man. 

W.  G.  Besler,  President,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 
R.  H.  Aishton,  President,  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road. 

A.  W.  Thompson,  Vice-President,  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

The  Secretary  of  War  had  a  committee  appointed  from 
the  War  Department,  which  consisted  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Chauncey  B.  Baker  and  his  staff,  to  co-operate 
with  a  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
and  after  over  a  year's  work  by  these  committees,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baker  issued  a  hand-book  entitled  "  Co- 
ordination Between  the  Transportation  Companies  and 
the  Military  Service,"  which  is  very  thorough,  and  is  said 
by  prominent  army  officers  to  be  extremely  valuable  and 
useful  to  their  department. 

On  February  16,  1917,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  met  in  New  York  and 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
appointed  a  National  Council  for  Defense  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  all  organized  trans- 
portation and  industrial  activities  in  furtherance  of 
this  purpose. 

"Resolved,  That,  in  order  that  the  railways  maybe 
in  a  position  to  assist  with  their  full  strength  the 
National  Council  for  Defense,  fourteen  members  be 
added  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Co-operation  with 
the  Military  Authorities,  including  Mr.  Fairfax  Har- 
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rison  as  General  Chairman,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
Committee  of  eighteen  members,  to  represent  the 
railways  in  connection  with  the  work  which  the 
National  Council  for  Defense  has  in  hand ;  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  to  be  representative  of 
the  four  Army  Departments  into  which  the  country 
is  divided  ; 

"Resolved,  That  the  name  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Co-operation  with  the  Military  Authorities 
be  changed  to  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense 
of  the  American  Railway  Association." 

At  this  meeting,  President  Atterbury,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  the  President  of  every  railroad 
in  the  United  States : 


"  Present  emergency  facing  our  country  calls  for 
loyal  support  and  earnest  co-operation  by  railroads 
with  National  Council  for  Defense  appointed  by 
President  Wilson.  To  assure  this  to  fullest  extent 
Executive  Committee  has  enlarged  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Co-operation  with  Military  Authorities,  and 
designated  it 1  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense, 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,'  consisting  of 
eighteen  members  and  representing  the  four  army 
departments  of  the  country.  Executive  Committee 
requests  the  hearty  co-operation  of  each  member  of 
the  Association  with  this  Special  Committee  on 
Co-operation  in  connection  with  the  work  which  the 
National  Council  for  Defense  has  in  hand." 

Following  the  organization  of  the  larger  committee  with 
Special  Committees,  further  details  in  regard  to  the  hand- 
ling of  troops  and  of  business  during  the  War  period 
were  taken  up  for  study  and  development,  for  the  purpose 
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of  greater  service  and  efficiency;  and  on  April  5th  Mr. 
Fairfax  Harrison,  General  Chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  authorized 
the  following  statement : 

"The  railroads  of  the  United  States,  acting  through 
the  American  Railway  Association,  have  arranged  to 
give  preferential  use  of  facilities  which  may  be  needed 
for  national  defense.  For  some  time  past  committees 
of  railroad  officers,  in  co-operation  with  the  office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  have  been 
making  plans  to  promote  in  case  of  war  effective 
use  of  the  country's  transportation  facilities.  These 
plans  have  now  been  completed. 

"The  plan  of  operation  worked  out  here  is  in  dis- 
tinct contrast  to  that  adopted  in  England  at  the 
outset  of  the  war.  There,  the  Government  immedi- 
ately assumed  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
railroads,  and  exercised  its  authority  to  that  end 
through  a  committee  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
principal  lines.  The  Government  guaranteed  that 
net  earnings  of  the  companies  would  continue  to  be 
what  they  had  been  before  the  war  started. 

"In  this  country  the  plan  is  that  the  Government 
shall  advise  the  railroads  what  service  it  requires,  and 
the  responsibility  will  be  upon  the  railroad  managers 
to  provide  that  service.  When  working  to  that  end, 
the  railroads  of  the  country  will  be  operated  practi- 
cally as  one  system. 

"This  plan  places  responsibility  upon  experienced 
railroad  officers  for  producing  results,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's only  function  In  this  connection  is  to  determine 
what  its  requirements  are.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  rail- 
road companies  that  this  will  not  only  work  for  effi- 
ciency of  service  but  for  economy  in  operation  as  well. 
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"The  above  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  railroads  is  felt  to  be  most  desirable 
and  the  railroads  are  keenly  appreciative  of  this 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  country  at  large 
the  value  in  time  of  war  of  railroads  with  elastic 
management. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  transportation  companies 
will  be  able  to  afford  to  the  Government  expeditiously 
all  the  service  it  may  require,  without  substantial 
interference  with  the  commercial  business  of  the 
country.  Government  business  will,  of  course,  receive 
preferential  movement,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
ordinary  traffic  will  experience  abnormal  delays." 


As  you  know,  on  April  6th,  war  was  declared.   On  that  Railroads 
date  President  Willard,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com-  ^ordfnate 
mission  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  appointed  tems  sys 
by  President  Wilson,  was  handed  the  following  resolution,* 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  National  Council  of  Defense, 
and  presented  by  Secretary  Lane: 

"Resolved,  That  Commissioner  Willard  be  requested 
to  call  upon  the  railroads  to  so  organize  their  business 
as  to  lead  to  the  greatest  expedition  in  the  move- 
ment of  freight." 


Just  a  word  here  about  President  Willard,  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  National  Council  of 
Defense;  what  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  railroads  it  was 
to  have  the  president  of  one  of  the  railroads  appointed  to 
the  chairmanship  of  such  an  important  commission.  What 
a  change  has  come  about  in  the  past  five  or  ten  years,  to 
place  such  high  confidence  in  a  railroad  officer,  having  in 
mind  the  criticisms  about  railroad  officers  during  the  past 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  which  indicates  a  greater 
confidence  in  the  big  transportation  machine  of  the 
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world.  This  recognition  of  the  president  of  one  of  the 
American  railroads  brings  credit,  which  reflects  upon  all 
railroad  officers.  (Applause.) 

In  response  to  the  call  of  President  Willard,  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  the  presidents  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
railroads  of  our  country  responded  either  personally  or 
by  representative  authorized  to  act.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  Washington,  and  was  a  most  enthusiastic  one. 
The  presidents  forgot  individual  railroads  and  interests 
and  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  their  chief  executive  officers  here  and 
now  assembled,  and  stirred  by  a  high  sense  of  their 
opportunity  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  their 
country  in  the  present  national  crisis,  do  hereby 
pledge  themselves,  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  governments  of  the  several  states, 
and  one  with  the  other,  that  during  the  present  war 
they  will  co-ordinate  their  operations  in  a  continual 
railway  system,  merging  during  such  period  all  their 
merely  individual  and  competitive  activities  in  the 
effort  to  produce  a  maximum  of  national  transporta- 
tion efficiency.  To  this  end,  they  hereby  agree  to 
create  an  organization  which  shall  have  general 
authority  to  formulate  in  detail  and  from  time  to 
time  a  policy  of  operation  of  all  or  any  of  the  rail- 
ways, which  policy,  when  and  as  announced  by 
such  temporary  organization,  shall  be  accepted  and 
earnestly  made  effective  by  the  several  managements 
of  the  individual  railroad  companies  here  represented." 

This  meeting  of  Presidents,  acting  on  a  resolution  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  gave  one  of  the  first 
great  problems  of  the  war — that  of  transportation — 
serious  consideration,  and  within  five  days  after  Congress 
had  declared  war,  and  after  listening  to  the  presentation 
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of  the  situation  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Willard  and  by 
Secretary  Lane,  voted  unanimously,  then  and  there,  and 
signed  papers  confirming  their  action  before  they  left  the 
city,  transferring  to  a  small  committee  of  five  men, 
selected  by  themselves,  full  power  to  control  the  relations 
of  all  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  in  order  that  the  railroads  might  be  in 
a  position  to  respond  immediately  and  as  a  unit  to  any 
demands  made  upon  them  by  the  President  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  situation.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  ever 
been  done  by  any  industry,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
history  of  this  or  any  other  country.  The  railroads  were 
the  first  to  do  this,  and  remember,  within  the  short 
period  of  five  days  after  war  had  been  declared.  They 
went  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  railroads  com- 
peting with  each  other  to  one  nationalized  system,  under 
five  of  the  ablest  railroad  men  in  the  country.  (Applause.) 
A  committee  of  twenty-seven  selected  from  the  presidents 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  railroads  agreed  upon 
these  five  men  as  an  Executive  Committee  to  sit  in 
Washington  during  the  period  of  the  war  to  develop  the 
needs  of  the  Government  and  the  country,  and  see  that 
they  were  taken  care  of  by  the  railroads.  Following  are 
the  names  of  the  men  selected: 

Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  Chairman,  President,  Southern 
Railway. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rea,  President,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Mr.  Howard  Elliott,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

Mr.  Hale  Holden,  President,  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad. 

Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Chairman,  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Southern  Pacific  Railway. 

Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  President,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road (ex-officio). 

Mr.  Edgar  E.  Clark,  Commissioner,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (ex-officio). 
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And,  acting  in  unison,  the  presidents  passed  a  further- 
resolution,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  whole  problem  of  co-operation 
with  the  Government  be  committed  to  the  present 
Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  and  the  railroads 
organized  for  war." 

This  Special  Committee  of  National  Defense  composed 
of  thirty-three  railway  officers,  five  of  which  were  selected 
as  an  Executive  Committee,  with  the  two  ex-officio  execu- 
tives, which  was  made  up  at  that  time,  still  stands,  and 
these  five  railroad  presidents  have  their  headquarters  in 
Washington,  where  they  have  co-ordinated  the  activities 
of  262,000  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  which 
for  over  two  months  have  been  operated  as  a  unified 
system  at  an  additional  expense  of  over  $500,000  per  year 
to  the  carriers,  and  without  the  assumption  of  any  obli- 
gation whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

This  action  was  taken  in  order  that  the  officers  of  the 
railroads  might  best  serve  the  country  and  assist  in  win- 
ning the  war.  That  was  why  it  was  done — no  other  reason 
in  the  world  would  have  compelled  these  men  to  turn 
their  properties  over  to  be  run  as  five  men  might 
dictate. 

As  I  have  said,  these  five  men  are  sitting  in  Washington 
in  their  meeting  room  with  a  map  of  the  United  States 
on  the  wall  before  them  showing  one  railroad  262,000 
miles  in  length,  with  all  the  names  of  individual  com- 
panies wiped  out,  not  thinking  any  longer  in  terms  of  any 
one  railroad,  but  facing  the  problem  of  seeing  that  the 
necessary  transportation  is  performed. 

They  find,  for  instance,  that  unless  ore  is  moved  down 
the  Lakes  during  the  season  of  navigation  to  manufacture 
steel  for  the  ships  to  carry  supplies  to  our  Allies,  that 
unless  coal  and  coke  is  moved  promptly  to  the  steel 
plants,  there  will  be  a  lack  of  sufficient  steel  to  carry  out 
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the  program  of  the  Government;  that  unless  grain  and 
supplies  purchased  by  our  Allies  are  given  prompt  move- 
ment the  armies  in  France  and  Russia  may  fail,  and,  of 
course,  if  they  fail,  the  United  States  may  fail  to  win  the 
iv  ar. 

One  of  the  first  needs  of  the  War  Board  of  Railroad 
Presidents  was  special  committees  on  military  work,  and 
the  following  committees  were  appointed: 

Five  of  the  ablest  transportation  officers  of  the  United 

States  were  placed  on  the  Car  Service  Commission. 
Six  of  the  ablest  officers  of  American  Railroads  to 

handle  materials  and  supplies. 
Seven  equally  able  officers  on  military  equipment. 
Seven  equally  able  officers  on  military  transportation 

accounting. 

Five  equally  able  officers  on  military  passenger  tariffs. 
Seven  equally  able  officers  on  military  freight  tariffs. 

For  representation  at  the  various  military  headquarters 
General  Agents  have  been  appointed  representing  the 
American  Railway  Association  at  the  following  military 
camps : 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Northeastern  Department,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eastern  Department,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 
Southeastern  Department,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Central  Department,  Chicago,  111. 
Southern  Department,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 
Western  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  agents  from  the  American  Railway  Association 
have  been  selected  for  mobilization  points  in  every  state 
in  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  War  Board  of  Railroad  Presidents,  with  the  Special 
Committees,  are  co-operating  closely  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  transportation  by  both  land  and  water.  The  life 
of  the  Railroad  War  Board  has  been  too  short  to  put 
it  in  possession  of  statistics  evidencing  the  full  extent 
of  the  response  of  the  carriers  to  its  suggestions.  Enough 
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information,  however,  has  been  gathered  to  show  en- 
couraging progress  and  to  convince  all  concerned  that  the 
response  to  its  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  public 
has  been  immediate,  cordial  and  unanimous,  and  that 
the  railroads  by  eliminating  competition  have  brought 
about  results  beyond  expectation.  The  future  promises 
even  further  and  greater  results  to  both  the  railroads  and 
the  public.  (Applause.) 

The  necessity  for  the  prompt  movement  of  seeds,  Movement 
fertilizer  and  planting  and  harvesting  machinery  became  °f  Cr°PS 
apparent  early  after  the  organization  of  the  War  Board, 
and  it  seemed  certain  that  this  country  to  a  large  degree 
would  be  expected  to  furnish  much  of  the  foodstuffs 
required  by  our  Allies,  and  with  that  understanding,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  sent  out  a  request  all  over 
the  country  urging  farmers  to  enlarge  their  crop  areas  as 
much  as  possible. 

In  response  to  that  request  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  land,  the  acreage  plowed  up  this  year,  is  at 
least  35  per  cent,  more  than  a  year  ago.  With  this 
additional  land  tilled  it  was  necessary,  of  course,  to 
move  promptly  in  the  spring  the  seeds,  fertilizer  and 
farming  implements  to  do  the  work.  The  railroads  did 
it  and  not  a  single  complaint  has  been  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any  other  source  that  the  crop 
acreage  or  condition  had  been  injured  in  the  slightest  by 
the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  perform  proper  trans- 
portation, which  is  one  of  the  things  at  least  that  the 
railroads  have  already  done. 

To  illustrate  the  part  of  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
it  was  found  at  the  end  of  June  from  reports  of  over  half 
the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
produced  and  delivered  to  the  public  in  April  this  year, 
3,354,000,000  ton  miles  of  freight  transportation,  or 
16  per  cent,  in  excess  of  their  production  in  April,  1916, 
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during  which  month  last  year  business  was  unusually 
active.  This  is  equivalent  to  adding  35,000  miles  of 
railroad  to  those  reporting,  each  mile  loaded  with  a 
density  of  freight  traffic  equal  to  the  average  density  on 
all  railroads  of.  the  United  States  as  reported  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1915.  This  addition 
to  the  plant  of  the  railroads  exceeds  the  total  mileage 
of  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  equals  the  total  mileage  of 
the  German  railroads.  This  was  accomplished  with  a 
movement  of  but  4.3  per  cent,  more  locomotive  miles, 
5  per  cent,  more  freight  car  miles,  which  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  66  tons,  or  10.4  per  cent,  per  train,  and  2.4 
tons  per  car,  or  10  per  cent.,  equivalent  to  adding  126,000 
freight  cars  to  the  equipment  of  the  reporting  roads. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  increased  activity  and 
efficiency  of  the  railroads,  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  April,  1917,  was  30  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
same  month  last  year,  and  in  May,  1917,  was  23.8 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  same  month  last  year,  or 
expressed  in  carloads,  150,855  carloads  more  were  moved 
in  April,  1917,  and  142,157  more  carloads  were  moved  in 
May,  1917,  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1916, 
which  at  50  tons  to  the  car,  would  amount  to  14,650,600 
tons.  As  the  annual  rate  of  production  of  bituminous 
coal  was  509,000,000  tons  in  1916,  and  the  production  in 
April  and  May,  1917,  exceeded  that  of  1916  by  an  average 
of  27  per  cent.,  the  annual  rate  of  production  in  1917  is 
estimated  to  be  646,430,000  tons.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
tonnage  will  be  brought  up  to  700,000,000  tons  for  all  coal 
produced  for  the  year,  of  which  117,000,000  tons  would 
be  anthracite. 

A  situation  has  come  about  in  Russia  that  seemed  for  The  Russian 
a  time  to  make  that  country  the  key  to  the  winning  of  and  what 
the  war.    Professor  Lomonossoff,  who  is  at  the  head  of  Railways 
the  Russian  transportation  system,  is  in  this  country  now,  tohe°pD& 
and  has  conferred  with  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
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as  well  as  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  National 
Council  of  Defense,  the  War  Board  of  Railroad  Presidents, 
and  he  has  made  the  statement  that  unless  Russia  can 
improve  her  transportation  facilities  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  carry  on  the  war. 

May  I,  in  brief,  tell  you  something  about  this  situation. 
It  is  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  Petrograd  (which  is  the 
Pittsburgh  or  Birmingham  of  Russia),  the  largest  manu- 
facturing center,  formerly  obtained  its  supply  of  coal  from 
England.  Owing  to  conditions  on  the  ocean,  the  subma- 
rine menace  and  shortage  of  boats,  Petrograd  is  unable 
any  longer  to  get  coal  via  Archangel,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  This  situation  resulted  in  the  War  Board  submit- 
ting to  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  National  Council 
of  Defense  the  names  of  railroad  officers  to  form  a  com- 
mission to  go  to  Russia  to  review  the  railroad  situation, 
composed  of  the  following  men: 

J.  F.  Stevens,  Consulting  Engirieer. 

J.  E.  Greiner,  Consulting  Engineer. 

Henry  Miller,  formerly  President  of  Wabash  Railroad. 

A.J.  Darling,  formerly  Chief  Engineer,  Northern  Pacific 

Railway. 
George  Gibbs,  Electrical  Engineer. 
Major  Stanley  Washburn,  Secretary  to  Commission 

(newspaper  writer  and  author). 

With  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Archangel  the  former 
haul  of  1,000  to  1,500  miles  to  the  industrial  centers  has 
been  increased  to  about  6,000  miles,  because  all  of  the 
shipments  now  come  through  the  port  of  Vladivostok, 
which  means  that  their  railway  equipment  is  now  about 
one-fourth  what  it  was  before  closing  the  port  of  Arch- 
angel. Preliminary  reports  which  have  been  made  by 
the  railway  commission  to  Russia,  by  cable,  indicate  from 
the  beginning  that  cars  and  locomotives  are  most  neces- 
sary at  this  time.    This  means  that  the  railroads  of  the 
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United  States  will  have  to  permit  the  Russian  orders  for 
locomotives  and  cars  to  be  given  preference.  They  want 
immediately  1,000  locomotives,  and  before  the  end  of  next 
year  2,000  more.  In  addition  to  this  England  and  France 
require  1,000  locomotives  now,  and  as  many  more  as  we 
can  give  them  in  the  next  year. 

The  combined  capacity  of  locomotive  building  plants  in 
this  country  is  about  5,500  locomotives  per  year,  and 
while  all  of  the  railroads  need  more  locomotives  and  cars 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Allies  get  the  equip- 
ment that  they  need.  Of  course,  more  will  be  expected 
of  the  American  railroads  under  these  conditions,  a  greater 
output  per  unit  will  be  required,  and  much  greater  effi- 
ciency. Providing  Russia  with  her  requirements  helps  her 
to  make  the  stand  the  Allies  are  expecting,  and  lessens 
the  possibility  of  a  separate  peace  by  Russia.  If  separate 
peace  were  made  by  Russia  it  would  mean  the  transfer 
of  two  millions  of  Germans  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
front,  and  this  would  necessitate  America  sending  a  greater 
number  of  men  to  assist  the  Allies  in  France.  Briefly, 
this  means  that  what  our  railroads  can  do  now  will  pre- 
vent sending  two  million  more  of  our  young  men  to  the 
battle  lines. 

With  these  facts  before  us  there,  is  no  question  as  to  our 
enormous  responsibilities.  The  War  Board  has  made  its 
decision,  and  with  these  facts  constantly  before  them,  is 
handling  the  problem  accordingly,  and  the  results,  as 
pointed  out  to  you,  show  that  during  the  past  two  months 
the  American  railroad  man  has  successfully  met  the  emer- 
gency. (Applause.) 

Another  big  problem  which  had  to  be  worked  out,  and  R^g^gnts 
which  was  well  and  promptly  done,  was  the  sending  of  for  France 
nine  railroad  regiments — about  12,000  men— to  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  railroads. 
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The  severe  strain  on  the  railroads  of  that  country, 
because  of  lack  of  men  and  materials,  finally  produced  a 
condition  that  alarmed  the  French  Cabinet.  The  rail- 
roads were  failing  to  supply  the  men  at  the  front. 

The  recruiting  of  the  nine  regiments  was  arranged  for 
in  conference  with  the  French  War  Mission,  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense  and 
various  committees.  Colonel  S.  M.  Felt-on  (President  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad),  who  did  such 
wonderful  work  in  connection  with  the  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guard  for  the  Mexican  border  patrol  and  protec- 
tion, was  given  charge  of  the  recruiting.  A  committee  of 
four  men  was  sent  to  France,  composed  of  the 
following: 

W.  B.  Parsons,  Chairman,  study  rivers,  harbors  and 
canals. 

W.  A.  Garrett,  study  transportation. 
W.  J.  Wilgus,  study  maintenance  of  way. 
F.  de  St.  Phalle,  study  locomotives  and  cars. 

This  committee  has  made  a  most  interesting  report 
on  the  handling  of  railways,  etc.,  during  war  times.  The 
report  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Garrett  on  transportation  is  particu- 
larly interesting  and  valuable,  and  outlines  what  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  must  do  in  connection  with  taking 
charge  of  the  railroads  which  will  supply  the  men  in  our 
army  while  they  are  at  the  front. 

A  record  was  made  in  the  recruiting  of  these  regiments, 
and  within  four  weeks  12,000 capable,  efficient  and  energetic 
railroad  men  from  executive  officers  down  to  skilled 
mechanics  and  laborers  were  on  their  way  to  France,  to 
take  charge  of  the  railroads,  which  had  been  worn  out 
and  broken  down  by  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and  rehabili- 
tate them,  so  they  could  do  the  work  of  the  supreme 
moment — that  of  supplying  the  armies  at  the  front  with 
the  necessities  of  life,  as  well  as  warfare.  (Applause.) 
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The  railroads,  because  of  the  greatly  increased  burden  ^nspcr^ 
placed  upon  them,  will  not  be  able,  no  matter  how  hard  uSd'" 
they  try,  to  perform  all  of  the  service  that  will  be  thrown  states 
upon  them.    They  were  measurably  well  equipped  to  per- 
form the  service  of  the  country  before  the  war,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  a  period  of  some  seven  or  eight  years 
the  almost  normal  conditions  show  a  surplus  of  any- 
where from  50,000  to  350,000  freight  cars. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  railroads  were  not  fairly  well 
equipped  to  do  the  work  required  of  them  when  the  war 
began.  Since  then,  and  particularly  within  the  last  six 
months,  we  have  done  what  I  have  already  pointed  out 
towards  increasing  the  acreage  of  the  crops,  as  well  as 
handling  a  record  volume  of  ton  miles. 

Before  that  our  shops  had  been  working  night  and  day 
making  munitions  for  our  Allies.  Since  then  our  Govern- 
ment has  appropriated  two  billions  of  dollars  for  increased 
supplies  for  its  own  army,  superimposed  on  what  we 
were  already  undertaking  to  do. 

In  addition  to  that,  many  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  had  formerly  carried  a  large  volume  of  business 
east  and  west,  have  been  taken  off,  and  are  now  in 
Trans-Atlantic  service.  Coastwise  ships  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  cai  rying  freight  have  been  taken  off,  and  this 
business  is  now  carried  by  the  railroads. 

Insurance  rates  on  the  water  are  so  high,  because  of 
the  submarine  menace,  that  much  of  the  business  that 
might  go  by  boat  is  going  by  railroad,  and  because  of  the 
shortage  of  boat's  and  tonnage,  those  ships  that  formerly 
ran  through  the  Panama  Canal  have  been  taken  off.  All 
that  work  has  been  put  on  the  railroads,  and  that  they 
have  responded  as  well  as  they  have  I  think  is  a  credit 
to  everyone  engaged  in  that  undertaking. 
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From  the  best  estimates  that  can  be  made  the  rail- 
roads will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  carry  all  of  the  foodstuffs 
necessary,  and  they  will  carry  the  coal  and  munitions 
required,  together  with  all  of  the  necessary  things  that 
will  be  used,  from  the  standpoint  of  winning  the  war. 

Among  other  things  that  the  War  Board  of  Railroad  ^d^°e° 
Presidents  and  Special  Committee  of  the  Council  of  fnerA^en\ 
National  Defense  have  done  to  help  freight  transportation 
conditions  of  the  country  is  the  revision  of  passenger 
schedules,  which  seemed  necessary,  to  give  more  capacity 
to  the  railroads  to  carry  a  larger  amount  of  freight 
business,  and,  of  course,  help  win  the  war. 

Sufficient  trains  have  been  eliminated  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion of  mileage,  if  carried  out  for  one  year,  equal  to  sixteen 
and  one-half  millions  of  train  miles,  and  the  saving  of  one 
and  one-half  millions  of  tons  of  passenger  locomotive  fuel. 
This  is  a  great  accomplishment,- and  further,  all  of  it  has 
been  done  without  serious  complaint.  In  fact,  the  re- 
arrangement of  passenger  schedules  was  made  only  after 
consultation  with  the  various  State  Commissions,  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  trade  bodies  throughout  the  country 
by  the  traffic  officers  of  the  railroads,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  passenger  schedules  have  not  been  changed  to  the 
extent  of  materially  affecting  the  service  rendered  the 
public. 

As  we  all  know,  there  has  been  extravagent  passenger 
service  in  the  United  States.  England,  as  many,  if  not 
all  of  you  know,  discontinued  through  passenger  service, 
took  off  all  dining  cars  and  sleeping  cars,  and  passengers 
now  only  have  local  trains;  but  then  what  England  has 
done  is  another  story.  It  is  interesting,  however,  in  com- 
parison with  what  has  been  done  in  the  United  States. 
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Speaking  again  of  the  Car  Service  Commission;  judicious  Priority 
discrimination,  of  course,  had  to  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  the  business,  but  to  bring  about  legal 
authority  for  discriminating  in  the  handling  of  the  busi- 
ness, Congress  has  been  asked  to  pass  the  Priority  Bill, 
establishing  a  small  committee  of  men  who  will  decide 
questions  of  that  kind. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  shipments  cannot  go  at  the 
same  time,  they  will  endeavor  to  find  out  which  particu- 
lar things  ought  to  go  first  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense.  Congress  has  not  yet  passed  the  bill  and  the 
committee  has  not  been  appointed,  but  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  not  acted  does  not  change  the  situation, 
and  the  railroads  are  now  doing  what  they  have  asked 
Congress  to  legalize. 

The  people,  generally,  are  willing  to  co-operate,  and 
while  complaints  are  heard  from  time  to  time,  when  the 
situation  is  explained,  with  few  exceptions,  the  people 
acquiesce  in  the  way  the  business  is  being  handled.  I 
could  cite  almost  any  number  of  cases  which  have  come 
to  my  personal  notice  where  people  have  made  serious 
complaints,  but  after  explanations  they  have  been  willing 
to  co-operate  and  bring  about  the  results  which  we  are 
so  eager  to  obtain — winning  the  war. 

I  mention  this  as  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  necessity 
for  patience,  and  all  of  you  gentlemen  here  today  can  "do 
your  bit"  until  the  war  is  ended  by  outlining  to  those 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact  some  of  the  points  which 
I  have  presented  to  you,  and  which  I  believe,  if  presented 
to  the  public,  will  result  in  great  good  and  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  my  long  connection 
with  the  American  Railway  Association,  both  as  an  officer 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  has  brought 
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me  in  close  touch  with  large  numbers  of  American  rail- 
road officers  and  subordinates,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  today  that  I  am  confident  the  Ameri- 
can railroads  and  their  officers  are  going  to  make  good  in 
this  crisis,  and  that  their  accomplishments  and  results 
will  go  down  in  history  as  important  factors  in  winning 
the  war — the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  known. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 


